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THIS WEEK: 


Notes on Provincial Playhouses XVIII 
In the Andalusian Mountains 187 


Library of London Merchant XVIII 
UTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
w.c.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address, 


Memorabilia. 


[THE new number of Antiquity, following 
an 
Editor, and one on 
tive Man in China’ by Prof, G. Elliot 
Smith (both of these are rather too vast in 
scope for a short paragraph), gives us an 
account of the Uffington White Horse from 
the pen of Mr. Stuart Piggott. 
Horses, it would seem, are not so old as is 
commonly supposed ; of the fifteen in or about 
Wiltshire only one goes back beyond 
eighteenth century. The Uffington Horse, 
however, not only is ancient, but even more 
ancient than the ninth century, when people 
have been told it was cut to commemorate 
Alfred’s victory at Ashdown. 
of it was based on nothing more solid than 
an idea in the mind of Dr. Francis Wise, 
who wrote a letter to Dr. Mead on the sub- 
ject of Berkshire antiquities in 1738. Mr. 
Stuart Piggott here claims the Horse for the 
Early Iron Age, his strongest ground being 
the resemblance between its curious conven- 
tional shape and that of horses in designs on 
various remains—coins and buckets—belong- 
ing to that age discovered in Britain. Two 
other noteworthy articles are ‘Skara Brae: 
a Stone Age Village in Orkney’ by Mr. V. 
Gordon Childe, and ‘Hill-Forts’ by Mr. 
Christopher Hawkes. 
News’ Mr. O. S. G. Crawford discusses the 
two legends which purport to explain the 
origin of the Goodwin Sands. According to 
the first-—for which the authority is John 
[wine, writing in 1590—the Sands were once 
an island called Lomea which was_ over- 
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| moneys which ought to have been bestowed 


on the upkeep of the sea-walls in this part 


| of the coast. The submerged island theory, 
| the writer thinks, is geologically almost im- 


| Frieda J. Nicholas set out the 


article on ‘ Historical Cycles’ by the | 1420. 


possible, for the erosion required within the 
given time to lower to its present level the 
surface of the clay beneath the 15ft. of sand 
would be more than is easily credible. 


THE corrections and additions to the 
© T).N.B.’ in the latest Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research are scantier 
than usual. Mr, James F. Willard contrib- 
utes a study of ‘ The Treasurer’s Issue Roll 
and the Clerk of the Treasurer, Edward I— 
Edward III,’ and Dr. Hubert Hall and Mrs. 
Manorial 
Accounts of the Priory of Canterbury, 1260- 
The ‘‘ Select Documents ’’ for this 


| number are those concerned with a Parlia- 


‘The Discovery of Primi- | 


White | 


the | 


That account | 


Under ‘ Notes and | 


whelmed by the sea during a great storm (re- | 


corded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle) in 1099. 


According to the other, the cause of Goodwin | 


Sands was Tenterden steeple — a statement | 
said to mean that Tenterden steeple was 
built by the ‘‘ Abbot of Canterbury ’’ with 


mentary Election Petition of Henry VIII’s 
reign. Under ‘ Notes and News’ we observe 
that the history department of the newly 
founded University College at Hull is show- 
ing great activity, and, in particular, is 
strenuously fostering the study of local his- 
tory. Work in local history is being specially 
organized; a survey of local documents has 
been instituted ; and a questionnaire has been 
drawn up to be sent to possible owners of 
documents. The scheme aims at collection of 
material, training of workers, the stimula- 
tion of public interest, and at publication of 
the results of research. 


THE latest number (No. 39) of the Jour- 

nal of the Society for Army Histor- 
ical Research is, to our thinking, an 
unusually good one. Here we have the 
editor, Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Leslie, print- 
ing and annotating for us the account, 
written by 1st Lieutenant W. J. Gray of the 
Bengal Artillery, of the march of the siege- 
train from Ferozepore to Delhi in August 
and September, 1857. Then Mr. M. R. 
Dobie gives us a sort of synopsis of papers 
of Sir George Murray, and Major F. G. 
Cardew a biography of Sir David Ochter- 
lony (1758-1825). Interesting as these are, 
we would nevertheless give the palm to the 
narrative of his experiences as a prisoner of 
war in India in 1782-4, drawn up by Robert 
Cameron, then serving as Lieutenant in the 
Madras Infantry of the H.E.I.C.’s Army. 
He was taken prisoner in the action of Feb. 
17, 1782, when the force commanded by 
Brathwaite was overwhelmed by the greatly 
superior army of Mysore. The story con- 
tributes something to Brathwaite’s exonera- 
tion from charges of imprudence—of his gal- 
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lantry there was never a _ question. In 
itself it is a reord of fine endurance, though 
less startling examples of downright cruelty 
are to be found in it than appear in other 
narratives of those who fell into the hands 
of Hyder Ali or Tippoo. There are some few 
instances of humanity, one or two of trickery 
on the part of the captors, and a good deal 
interesting incident as well as detail about 
possessions and prices of articles, and also 
devices for whiling away the time. We have 
only space here to give the catalogue of the 
prisoners’ library, which was secured every 
night in the guard, It consisted of: ‘‘ A 
Prayer Book. Half a volume of the History 
of the World. Moliere’s Plays—2_ half 
volumes. Barclay’s Dictionary—2 volumes. 
Goldsmith’s History of England —1 volume. 
Rapin—1 volume, Jones’s Persian Grammar, 
Hadley’s Moor Grammar. French Pam- 
phlets—2.”’ 
t AVING noted at ante p. 20 Mr, F. Gor- 
don Roe’s complaint of the keeping of 
coal in Canterbury Castle, and echoed his 
disapproval, we are glad to find him, in the 
March Connoisseur, telling his readers that 
on Jan. 1 Canterbury Castle became the pro- 
perty of the Corporation of Canterbury and 
that coal is no longer stored within it. He 
quotes from the Kentish Gazette a statement 
to the effect that the Castle cost Canterbury 
£1,500, which most people will agree is ‘‘a 
very modest amount considering its archae- 
ological and historic importance.’? The prin- 
cipal subjects treated in this number of the 
Connoisseur are ‘The Royal Institute Cen- 
tenary’ (the Editor); ‘The Coity Almery’ 
(Mr, Fred Ree); ‘Henry T. Alken Re- 
visited’ (Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow), and 
‘Some Tower Armour Pedigrees,’ by Mr. 
Charles R. Beard. 
ASCHITECTURE is a subject which seems 
easily to stimulate to vehemence. Mr. 
Chester H. Jones, in the March Cornhill, is 
decidedly vehement with regard to it. His 
paper is entitled ‘ Inadequacy of the Archi- 
tect,’ and, desnite a good deal more attention 
than of old being now directed towards archi- 
tects, he finds the profession still too rarely 
criticised. The best architecture now being 
produced he would have us see in the motor 
vehicle—its ‘‘ honest design,’’ the ‘‘ alliance 
between utility and form’’ which it dis- 
plays. We rather agree with him in what 
we take to be the main contention of his 
article, that it is by way of more refined and 
perfect utility, a more exact economy, and 
conformity with actual needs and conditions, 
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that we shall create beautiful buildings and 
fine cities. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


Krom the London Journal, Saturday, March 
15, 1731. 


Winchester, March 6 On Thurfday last 
came on the Trial of Sir Simon Clarke, Bart, 
and Lieutenant Robert Arnott, who were 
both found guilty of the Facts wherewith they 
were charged; a very numerous Concourie of 
Gentry and Perfons of Difstinetion, of beth 
Sexes, were prefent: Sir Simon made a moft 
pathetick and moving Speech, which had so 
great an Effect on the Audience, that there 
was fearcely one dry Eye in the whole Court. 
The High Sheriff of the County, Lord Harry 
Pawlet, the Foreman, with the reft of the 
Grand Jury, taking into Confideration the 
Antiquity, Worth and Dignity of Sir Simon's 
Anceftors, the Services they have done their 
King and Country, together with the Youth 


/and melancholy Circumftances of thofe un- 
| happy Gentlemen, have been pleafed to make 


a hearty Addrefs to his Majefty on their 
Behalf; and also to addrefs the Hon. Mr, 
Juftice Denton to make as favourable a Re- 
port to his Majefty as their deplorable Cafe 
will bear. It is therefore to be hoped his 
Majefty, out of his great Goodnefs, will be 
gracioully pleafed to extend his Royal Com- 
paffion to thofe poor unfortunate Gentlemen, 
who are univerfally lamented. 


LONDON. 

A Pardon is gone down to Winchefter for 
Sir Simon Clark, Bart., and Lieut. Richard 
Arnot, who were convicted at the Affizes 
there for a Robbery on the Highway. 

This Day is publifhed in a neat Pocket 

Volume. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

The Right Ufe of LENT: or a Help to 
PENITENTS. Containing, I. A Prepara- 
tory Meditation on the Defign of LENT, the 
Nature of Sin, &c. IT. The Reafon, Inftitu- 
tion, and Benefits of Fafting. TIT. Some 
Rules and Advices concerning it. IV. What 
we are to repent of. V. The Way and 
Method of Renentance, with some Forms of 
Penitential Devotions. By a Gentleman. 

Printed for C. Rivineton at the Bible and 
Crown in St, Paul’s Church-yard. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. ! 


NOTES ON ENGLISH PROVINCIAL 
PLAYHOUSES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
(See ante pp. 147, 165). 

Marpstone. In 1757 Wignall, the man- 
aver of a company of strollers, opened a 
small theatre in the yard of the Star Hotel. 
Tate Wilkinson, who had only just entered 
the theatrical world at this time, was one of 
the actors, and in his ‘ Memoirs’ he relates 
that the audiences were so thin that at his 
benefit he collected only eighteen pence and 
two pieces of tallow candle! <A few years 
later the theatre was taken over and ex- 
tended by Mrs. Baker. On April 12, 1798, 
a New Theatre was opened in High Street, 
the play on the opening night being * Every- | 
one Has His Fault.’ 

Mancuester. In 1765 a small theatre was 
opened by Whiteley at the corner of Marsden 
Street. For several years it was supported 
by an itinerant company under the direction 
of Lee. The Spring Gardens Theatre, erected 
in 1774, opened with a_ performance of 
‘Othello,’ and was run by a stock company, 
supplemented occasionally by stars from Lon- 
don and York. Kemble appeared here in 
1777. In 1789, the house was destroyed by 
fire, but a new and larger theatre was built 
on the site in the next year, while in 1793 | 
a New Amphitheatre set up in competition. | 
The Spring Gardens Theatre, rebuilt several 
times during the nineteenth century, survives 
to-day as the Theatre Royal. (See W. T. 


saker: op. cit.). 


Mansrretp. Some kind of a theatre was 
being used in Mansfield in 1789, for several | 
bills, the earliest one for May 5, are still 
preserved, 2s, was charged for the pit, and 
ls.‘for the gallery. 

Margate. In 1762 William Smith, a wool- | 
comber of Essex, having turned stroller, | 
rented a barn at Margate and built the Dean | 
Theatre. In 1768 Smith sold his interests to | 


Thomas Burton, a former ostler at the Ship | 
‘Inn, Faversham, who had been employed at | 
the theatre as a candle-snuffer. Burton died in 
1771, when the theatre was taken over by 
William Brown and James Richardson, of 
Canterbury, who managed it until it was 
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hought by Charles Mate in 1779. | Winston 
(op. cit.) narrates that the actors used fre- 
quently to assemble outside the theatre to 
attract a crowd, lead them in, and then start 
their play. In 1784, Mrs. Baker set up an 
opposition house, but the people of Margate 
were loyal to Mate, and the attempt came 
to nothing. Mate was a go-ahead person, 
and in 1786 he laid the foundation-stone of 
a new playhouse, which it cost him £3,000 to 


construct, and which opened on June 27, 
1787, with ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ The 
prices were 4s., 2s. 6d., and I1s., and _ the 


capacity of the house, £80. In 1784 Mate 
had been joined by a Mr. Robson in. the 
management. In 1790 Robson sold his share 
to a Mr. King, of Covent Garden, for £900, 
while a few years later Mate disposed of his 
to Grubb, of Drury Lane, and went to join 
a company at Dover. From 1790 to 1792 the 
house was managed for King and Grubb by 
two deputies, Hull and Shaw, the first of 
whom superintended the acting and_ the 
staging of plays, while the other directed the 
In the summer of 1789 a Mr. 


Russel became manager, 

Mumrorp. A small, improvised theatre, 
for admission to which charges of 2s. and Is. 
were made, was in existence here in 1790. 


Newcasttp, In the mid- and late eight- 


, eenth century, Newcastle was the centre of an 


important circuit. During the years 1735- 
1750, companies of strollers frequently acted 
in a booth in the Castle Yard. A little after 
1750 Mr. Baker’s company from York played 
in a booth erected in the yard of the Turk’s 
Head, and this it was which gave rise to 
Newcastle’s first permanent theatre. Built 
in 1758, it had a pit and two galleries. The 
magistrates were averse from licensing a play- 
house, so the directors adopted the ruse em- 
ployed by Giffard at Goodman’s Fields some 
years earlier; they obtained a licence for con- 
certs, and then gave a play “‘gratis in the in- 
Tate Wilkinson visited this theatre 
several times, and usually did well out of it, 
With the death of Baker in 1770 he was left 
sole manager, but in 1772 he sold the place 
to James Whiteley, and with the money that 
he realised from the sale, built a theatre at 
Leeds. (See above, under Leeps). In 1790 
a subscription was raised to build a play- 
house in Moseley Street. This was opened 
in 1791 as the Theatre Royal, Newcastle, and 
remained the principal theatre in the town 
until the erection of a New Theatre Royal 
in 1837. 
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Newmarker. A Theatre Cockpit Royal 
existed in 1789. 

Nortuwotp, On Sept. 14, 1789, there was 
advertised a performance of ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer ’ to be given in the Theatre at North- 
wold. Prices were 2s. and 1s, 

Norwicu. The earliest Norwich theatre 
was at the White Swan Inn. In 1758, how- 
ever, a regular theatre was opened in Chapel 
Field, and for some years was managed by 
a Mr. Hurst. In 1768 a patent was granted 
it, and it became the Theatre Royal. Mrs. 
Siddons acted here in 1777. (For details of 
later history see T. L. G. Burley, op. cit.). 

NorriNGHAM. Nottingham appears to 
have possessed a theatre by 1789, for June 
12 of which year a bill is still extant in the 
Burney Collection. The play acted was 
‘The School for Wives,’ and the prices were 
3s., 2s., and Is. 

Pemsrokr. ‘A Bold Stroke for a Hus- 
band’ was acted in a ‘‘ theatre ’’ in Pem- 
broke on Jan. 16,1790. Prices were 2s, and 1s. 

Perersoroucu. The earliest bill for the 
Peterborough theatre contained in Burney’s 
Collection is one dated Aug, 17, 1780, on 
which day a company under Herbert acted 
Whitehead’s ‘School for Lovers.’ The per- 
formance began at seven o’clock, and the 
prices were 2s. and 1s. At the foot of the 
bill is a note to the effect that ‘‘ The com- 
pany’s stay can positively be no longer than 
next week, and days of playing will be Tues- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday.” 

Prymoutn. A_ theatre was opened by 
Arthur in 1758. <A formal licence was ob- 
tained for it in 1788, but by 1770 a Dock 
Theatre had opened in competition. Both 
were used at the end of the century. 

Potton. In 1794 a theatre was used in tlie 
yard of the Rose and Crown Inn. ‘The 
Duenna’ was given here on April 9. 

PonteFract. This town was included in 
the York circuit, and was visited annually 
by Tate Wilkinson from 1770; but it was not 
until the early eighties of the century that 
a playhouse was built. 

PortsmMouTH. From the early years of the 
eighteenth century, bands of strollers had 
visited Portsmouth. A company under 
Macklin acted there in 1732,*and in 1759 
Tate Wilkinson played there also. In 1761 


a new house was opened with ‘ Hamlet’ and 


‘The Contrivances,’ and shortly afterwards 
Arthur from Bath took over the manage- 
Mr. 


ment. In 1776 a_ certain Wheeler 
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was appointed deputy-manager, with the 


| duties of producing the plays while Arthur 


looked after the business side of the theatre. 
About 1784 Perry, one of the actors, seceded 
and opened a rival house on the plan of 
Sadler’s Wells. In 1787 he was succeeded by 
a Mr. Collins. Both houses were used at 
the end of the century. The Burney Collec. 
tion contain Portsmouth playbills for 1790. 
1791. 


Preston. Preston seems to have had a 
small theatre by July, 1797. 


Reapinc. No theatre existed here before 
1788. In that year one was built by a cer- 
tain Thornton in Friar Street. Prices were 
3s, for the boxes, 2s. for the pit, and 1s, 
for the gallery (though, the ‘ Theatrie Tour 
ist’ informs us, the management usually ac- 
cepted whatever prices they could get). Dur. 
ing the first ten years of the theatre's life, 
Thornton himself was the chief actor, and 
it was his boast that he rarely attended re- 
hearsals, but acted and spoke his part extem- 
pore, The monetary value of the seating 
capacity was £40. 

RicHMonp, or Sueen (Surrey). Rich- 
mond had a theatre as early as 1730, for in 
that year Penkethman produced a burlesque 
upon Addison’s ‘ Cato’ there. How long be- 
fore this date the plavhouse had been built 
is uncertain. In 1733 Chapman, an actor 
from London, built a new house on Rich- 
mond Hill, to which there flocked many of 
the noted actors and actresses from the patent 
houses of the capital. Richmond could 
usually command a good company during the 
summer months, when the London theatres 
were closed ; and as it was a favourite rural 
resort of the ladies and gentlemen of the 
town, players were often but too glad to go 


there. In 1756 Shuter, who had become 
well known to London audiences, opened 
another theatre, which continued to give 


plays simultaneously with Chapman’s house 
until 1765, In this year it was closed down, 
and a new playhouse, on the model of old 
Drury Lane, was opened by a Mr. Love. 
Love managed until 1773, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Booth and Kennedy. Prices of 
admission were 4s., 2s. 6d., and 1s. 

RicHMOND Green. This town had a 
Theatre Royal in 1789. Playbills for it are 
included in the Burney Collection. 

St, Neots. This town possessed some 
large assembly rooms which were often used 
as a theatre. ‘The Duenna’ and ‘Two 
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Strings to Your Bow’ were performed here 


on June 3, 1793. 


SALISBURY. 
Davis, stood here in 1790. Tate Wilkinson 
visited it in 1791, Several bills for 1799 are 
in the Burney Collection. 


SanpwicH. From 1787 to the middle of 
the nineteenth century, performances were 
given in the Lower Room, a set of Assembly 
tooms attached to an inn. 


ScarsorouGcH. From 1780 onwards Scar- 
borough was included in the Newcastle cir- 
cuit. It had no permanent theatre in the 
eighteenth century, but the booths and 
assembly rooms gave place to a playhouse 
about 1852. 


SuerrieLp. The earliest Sheffield theatre 
was situated in the yard of the Angel Inn, 
close to the site now occupied by Messrs, 
Cockayne’s drapery establishment. The pre- 
sent Theatre Royal, just off Surrey Street, 
was established in 1773, and placed under 
the management of a certain Ben Blonk. In 
his ‘ Wandering Patentee’ Tate Wilkinson 
declares that prior to 1780 the Sheffield 
Theatre was not well supported by the public, 
and seldom had a good company of actors, 
with the result that the proprietors fre- 
quently were unable to obtain their rents. 
Wilkinson himself paid three visits to Shef- 
field. The first two, in 1781 and _ 1782, 
proved financial losses. In his ‘ Wandering 
Patentee’ (vol. ii, p. 115) he prints a list 
of his receipts for the eight days he acted 
at Sheffield in 1781, a perusal of which sug- 
gests that the citizens of this town were no 
more attracted by the York company than 
they had been by the one or two ‘‘ wretched 
companies ’’ who had visited them previously. 
On the first night, June 13, over £32 were 
taken; but gradually the receipts fell, and on 
one night they only amounted to just over £6. 
On the whole cight days Wilkinson lost £30. 
The next season was nearly as bad. On the 
third, in 1783, he received a better reception 
and made a fair profit. This determined 
him, if possible, to take a lease of the theatre 
for the following season, and he opened nego- 
tiations with this end in view, but he and the | 
proprietors failed to reach a_ satisfactory 
agreement, and the proposal never material- 
ised, During the nineteenth century the 
Theatre Royal was visited by many actors of 
Tepute, amongst them W. C. Macready, whose | 
mother lies buried in St. Paul’s Church | 
nearby. 
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A theatre, run by Collins and 


There are several early nineteenth ‘temporary theatre. 
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| century bills for this house in the Sheffield 


Public Library. 

Suretps (Norts and Sours). Tate Wilkin- 
son (‘ Wandering Patentee,’ ii, p. 213) men- 
tions a “‘ playhouse ’’ at North Shields about 
the year 1784; but it was probably not a per- 
manent house. On the other hand, there is 
no definite proof that a regular theatre did 
not exist here at this date. South Shields 
does not appear to have possessed a theatre 
in the eighteenth century, either. By 1798 
the town was included in the Neweastle cir- 
cuit, though performances were usually given 
at an inn. However, these makeshifts were 
the forerunners of a proper theatre, which 
was established in the second half of the 
next century. 


SuoutpHam. A bill still exists advertising 
a performance of ‘ Jane Shore ’ at the Should- 
ham Theatre on July 15, 1789. Prices were 
2s. and 1s. Whether this refers to an actual 
theatre or only a booth, it is now impossible 
to determine. 


SouTHamMptTon. Various itinerant com- 
panies had visited Southampton in the early 
years of the eighteenth century, and had 
given their plays in booths or stables. In 
1766 a theatre was erected by subscription 
and a certain Samuel Johnson was made 
manager. It was here in 1783, that Ingle- 
den made his first appearance upon the 
stage. This theatre was closed in 1803, and 
a new one was erected in French Street, hold- 
ing £100. Southampton bills for 1790-91 are 
included in the Burney Collection, 


Spatpinc. A bill in the Burney Collection 
advertises a ‘‘theatre’’ at Spalding in 
August, 1793, Whether it was a regular 


theatre or not, is not ascertainable. 


Stamrorp. The same applies to Stamford. 
Several bills for a ‘‘ Stamford Theatre ’’ are 
extant at the British Museum, the earliest 
dated March 27, 1775; but the name may 
be very misleading. 


STIRTBITCH, It seems probable, on, the 
other hand, that the Stirtbitch Theatre 


which we find advertised in 1780, was a per- 
manent playhouse. The earliest existing 
bill is dated Oct. 1, 1780, and refers to a 
comic opera entitled ‘ Robin Hood,’ which 
was given by the Norwich players. On this 
occasion the husband of Mrs. Inchbald was 
one of the actors, Three years later, on Sept. 
18, 1783, a bill for ‘ The Way of the World’ 
states expressly that this will be given in a 
The obvious inference 
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from such an explicit statement, seems to be 
that usually performances took place in a 
permanent house, but that for some reason 
or other it was not available on this par- 
ticular night. Managers did not usually 
draw attention to the shortcomings of their 
playhouse unless there was some particular 
reason for it. 

STOCKTON, 
Neweastle circuit in 1799. From this con- 
tact with acting companies its playhouse 
ultimately sprang, but not until long after 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

STOW MARKET, Stowmarket possessed a 
New Theatre in 1793, bills for that year being 
in the Burney Collection. Prices were 3s., 
2s., and Is, 

Srratrorp-on-Avon. Bills dated 1789 are 
still in existence for a Chapel Lane Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon. How long it had been 
standing is by no means certain, but the 
genesis of it may go back to 1744, when the 
Cirencester Flying Post for August informed 
its readers that 

We hear from Cheltenham Spaw that the 
Warwick company of Comedians who are now 
entertaining the quality and gentry there, 
intend going from thence to Stratford-on-Avon, 
with ten plays, selected from Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Dryden, 
Congreve, ete. . .. being provided with clothes, 
scenes, and decorations for performing the 
plays of these celebrated authors. 

Srroup. About 177$ she manager of the 
Bath Company bought an old brewery and 
converted it into a theatre. Mrs. Siddons 
acted here in 1780. A year or two after- 
wards the Cheltenham company was also per- 
forming in this town, at a workshop leased 
from Edward Keene. (See T. Hannam- 
Clark. op. cit, pp. 132-34). 

SwarruaM. Plays were acted by itinerant 
companies at an inn in 1790. It was not 
until 1822 that David Fisher built a theatre 
here. 

Tewkesspury. Bennet’s Tewkesbury Yearly 
Register, vol. ii, states that ‘‘ Prior to 
the year 1823 there was no regular theatre 
at Tewkesbury, though it had frequently been 
in contemplation to erect one.’? This is in- 
correct, A New Theatre was opened on June 
7, 1762, and continued throughout the season 
to play thre times a week, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. A second house, 
simply known as The Theatre, was opened 


by Watson on Aug. 8, 1796. It was later | 


converted into a silk-mill. 
Tuetrorp. Plays were performed at the 


Stockton was included in the | 
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White Hart Inn in the eighties of the cen- 
tury. The room used, however, seems to 
have been fitted up for a theatre, for at the 
foot of the bills for 1789 (in the Burney Col- 
lection) the prices are given as: Pit, 2s,; 
First Gallery, 1s. 6d.; Back Gallery, 1s, 
TunpripGe WELLS. In 1753 Tunbridge 
Wells was included in the West Kent circuit, 
performances being given in a large room in 
a public-house. In 1770 Mrs, Baker bought 
a block of buildings on Mount Zion and con- 
verted them into a regular theatre, but it 
was demolished two years later, and a new 


| house was built on a site adjoining the Sus- 


sex Tavern. This also was demolished and 
rebuilt in 1801. 

WakerieLtp. From 1768 onwards, Tate 
Wilkinson made frequent tours to Wakefield 
with the York company, but there was no 


| permanent theatre there until 1775, when 


one was erected in the Bull Yard. In the 
next year a New Theatre was built, and 
opened by Wilkinson at the end of August. 
On Sept. 16 a riot occurred in the gallery, 
a band of ruffians of the town declaring that 
one of the actors had assaulted them on the 
previous day in an inn. They refused to let 
the play proceed until the offending player 
had made a public apology, which he refused 
to do, whereupon rioting broke out afresh, 
and continued till one in the morning. This 
unfortunate occurrence had an adverse effect 
on the fortunes of the company, for not only 
did audiences dwindle away for the rest of 
the season, but Wilkinson was actually sum- 
moned before the magistrates, and warned 
that the theatre would be closed if such un- 
ruly scenes recurred. In subsequent years 
the company met with better fortune. There 
is a large collection of playbills in the local 
public library; and the history of the old 
theatre has been written by Mr. William 
Senior. 

Werenam. A theatre may have existed 
here in 1789, Several bills, the earliest one 
for Aug. 20, 1789, are included in the Bur- 
ney Collection. Prices were 2s. and 1s. 

Wincuester. In the early years of the 
century the public authorities of Winchester 
were strongly prejudiced against actors, and 
in 1715 strollers were prohibited from enter- 
ing the town. By the middle of the century, 
however, this decree had become a dead letter, 
and by 1760 the first theatre was built by 
Keasberry and Griffiths. A second theatre 


|was opened by Lee in 1761, but was pulled 
In 1785 a new and 


down two years later. 
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commodious theatre, capable of holding £60, 
was built by subscription. 

Wixpsor. In 1748 the actor Yates opened 
a theatrical booth. In 1778 this was sup- 
planted by a rude theatre, which stood in 
a farmyard, often inaccessible because of 
mud and water. This was used until 1793, 
when a New Theatre was erected in High 
Street, and placed under the management of 
Thornton. It was only a small house, with 
accommodation to the extent of £70, and 
plays were only given during the summer 
months. It was frequently patronised by 
royalty from Windsor Castle, 

Wissecu. Plays were being acted in a 
theatre in Wisbech in 1787. (See Burney 
Playbills for this date). A New Theatre 
was built in 1790. 

This town 
have had a theatre by 1776, 

Worcester. A theatre was founded here 
about 1776 or 1777. Bills for the year 1789 
are included in the Burney Collection, 

Yarmoutn. In 1736 the Town Chambers, 
which till then had been used for dramatic 
performances, were converted into a_ play- 
house. The present Theatre Royal was opened 
in 1778 with ‘ The English Merchant.’ 

York, In the late eighteenth century York 
had one of the best known playhouses outside 
of London. The earliest theatre was one 
erected in 1756, to which Tate Wilkinson 
came on tour from Bath in 1763. There he 
met a Mr, Baker, who was laying plans for 
anew theatre, and invited Wilkinson to join 
him in the enterprise. The house was 
opened in 1765, with Wilkinson as manager. 
On the death of Baker in 1770, he became 
proprietor, and from this date he literally 
created the reputation of the York company, 
which became famous throughout the North 
of England. A full, though rambling ac- 
count of this house, interspersed with fre- 
quent anecdote, is to be found in Wilkinson’s 
two very entertaining works cited at the be- 
ginning of this article. In 1784 there seems 
also to have been a New Theatre in Lord 
Urwin’s yard, for which the prices were: 
boxes 3s., pit 2s., stage 3s., and gallery 1s. ; 
but it was short-lived, or at least it is not 
heard of after this year. A few York play- 
bills are to be found in the Burney Collection, 
while some also are recorded in Genest (op. 
eit.) vol. vi. 


appears to 


FrepERIcK T. Woop. 
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SPANISH SKETCHES 
1. In THe ANDALUSIAN MOUNTAINS. 


‘Hi Spanish country inn or venta is full 

of interest to the traveller who is willing 
to forgo comfort and all sanitary arrange- 
ments. The especial one I am thinking of 
lies in a broad, smiling valley, hemmed in 
by jagged, grey rocks, crowning which the 
remains of an Arab fortress are still to be 
seen. The river Guadalhorce has its birth 
here and runs gently trickling in the July 
heat over the boulders, till it reaches a small 
wood where it courses more swiftly, its ice- 
cold water giving refreshment and solace to 
many a man and beast during the long, hot, 
dusty summer of Andalusia. Through the 
middle of the valley winds the high road 
leading from Malaga to Granada, but motor 
traffic is not abundant nor does it often stop 
at the inn. Carts with round roofs, drawn 
by long teams of mules, donkeys bearing all 
sorts of burdens and now and then a country- 
man on horseback, form the chief ingredients 
of the road traffic, and at all hours of the 
day or night, donkeys or mules stand 
patiently outside the inn, tethered to rings in 
the wall on each side of the high door which 
is always open. 

The long, high room into which the door 
opens has an uneven stone floor with a wide 
open hearth at one end beneath a large pro- 
truding chimney. Coffee, the greatest luxury 
of the Spanish peasant, is often being brewed 
on it, and from the ceiling hangs the ‘‘ can- 
dil’ or oil lamp, which burns throughout the 
night. Great copper pans adorn the shelves 
on either side of the chimney-piece—huge ves- 
sels in which the black and red sausages so 
dear to the Spanish palate are cooked at 
Christmas when the pigs are slaughtered. 
Behind this room is the stable, and upstairs 
are the bedrooms, low-roofed and_ small- 
windowed, with spaces in the whitewashed 
walls to keep the grain in, and the scantiest 
of furniture. 

It is threshing time, and by the side of the 
inn three or four mules harnessed to a small 
platform with notched and spiked wheels be- 
neath, go round and round in a circle all day 
long. In a chair fixed on the platform sits 
a man cracking his whip and encouraging 
his team with the curious monotonous songs 
of Andalusia, their cadences echoing to the 
mountains. Other men sweep the golden 
grain together and stack the straw in tight 
bundles. When the sun has sunk behind the 
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purple peaks, the children come out from the | it says much for the mountain air that most 
farms near by to play singing games and | of their children grow up strong and healthy. 


dance the ‘‘ fandango.”’ 
castanets and the chirrup of the 
mingle with the musical tones of the bells of 
the returning flocks of sheep and goats; a 
pearl-grey donkey of a week old keeps close 
to its mother’s side as she ambles along Jaden 
with wheat-sheaves. Wheat and chickpea are 
the chief harvests of this cold, high-lying 
land where the luscious muscatel grapes and 
oranges of the Malaga plains cannot be 
grown. 

A picnic in the little wood filled with the 
songs of birds and the soft murmur of a 
stream of ice-cold water is an amusing ex- 
perience. Our guide is the game-keeper of a 
‘* coto,’’? or shooting-box, an untirable fellow 
whose grape-coloured eyes are as innocent and 
gay as a child’s and whose restless feet, shod 
in rough sandals, are only content when 
scouring the countryside. While we are eat- 
ing he has discovered a large cucumber in a 
field near the ‘‘cortijo,’’ or farmhouse, 
which lies at the opening of the valley, nest- 
ling under the rocks. The cucumber is 
calmly added to our lunch, having been iced 
in the stream. The wife of the farmer, a 
stout but very lively woman, comes beaming 
to invite us to have coffee in her house and 
see her make a goat’s-milk cheese, with which 
she insists on presenting us on our depar- 
ture. Her dwelling is more comfortable than 
the inn, for the goats, sheep and cows are 
kept outside in the stone-walled yard and 
outhouses, and everything is scrupulously 
clean and shining inside. While we are sip- 
ping delicious black coffee in small glasses, a 
neighbour, a tall, handsome young fellow, 
arrives astride a mule to ask if our hosts 
have any wool to sell; he is going to be 
married very soon and is looking for wool to 
fill the mattress of his marriage-bed. A bar- 
gain is struck and the wool is carried off in 
the mule’s panniers, the bridegroom-to-be doff- 
ing his wide-brimmed cordobese hat with the 
air of a prince, 

After coffee our hostess shows us her gar- 
den with great pride; it consists of pots 
of geraniums, pinks and begonias, which are 
kept walled in by a circle of stones to pro- 
tect them from the biting winter winds. 

These mountain folk are simple, kindly, 
honest, very intelligent and absolutely ignor- 
ant. Few of them can either read or write, 
or even say their prayers. They have no 
idea of hygiene or how to treat sickness, and 


The chatter of the | 
crickets | 


The nearest village and doctor are eight miles 
distant, and the doctor’s income is seldom 
large enough to enable him to keep a car or 
any sort of conveyance. <A sick man who 
cannot walk must go on donkey-back to see 
the doctor, or be carried in a litter by his 
comrades, and often the very bad cases are 
so brought into Malaga by relays of six men 
walking night and day. 

The sun is sinking behind the _blue-grey 
peaks when we say goodbye to the inn. All 
its inmates down to the wrinkled, brown old 
grandmother have assembled outside the door 
to bid us goodbye, and the Spanish “ vaya 
con Dios’ (go with God) rings clear across 
the wide valley as we round the corner of 
the road. A lovely fresh breeze wafts the 
scent of the new-cut corn across our path, and 
the oleanders glow pale pink in the growing 
dusk. Only one brilliant star rises in the 
clear, amber-coloured horizon. 


THE LIBRARY OF A LONDON 


MERCHANT IN THE XVIII CENTURY 


MONG the ‘ Bowrey Papers,’ discovered 
by Mr, John Humphreys in 1913, 
acquired by Colonel Henry Howard and now 
in course of being classified and distributed 
to various libraries, is an interesting littl 
unbound booklet, originally containing eight 
leaves, one of which has been cut away. 
Seven of the pages are filled in Thomas Bow- 
rey’s characteristic handwriting and_ th 
whole is entitled—‘‘ Catalogue of my Books 
Decr, 1711.’? The list will probably prove 
of interest to readers of ‘N. and Q.’ and is 
here reproduced as it stands, but with abbre- 
viations extended, 


Folios 
Harris’s 1st vol. 
Do. 2 vol. 


Historical] Dictionary 
Cambdens Brittania 

Glaubers Works 

Annotations on the Scriptures 
Bishop Halls Workes 

Bakers Chronicle 

Tillotsons Sermons 

Hales Primitive Origination 
Burnets Scotia 

Hakluyts 1st vol. 
Do. vol, 
Purchas’s Pilgrimage 
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Taverneir 

Knox’s Ceylon 

Agriculture by J. W. 

Tysons Oran Outan 

John Taylors Works 

Lex Mercatoria 

Brownes Enquiries 

Josephus 

Felthams Resolves 

Ogilvys Africa 

Coasting Pilot 

Mons Redemption 

Large Bible with Cutts 

Quarto 

Collections 

Reign of Innocent the 11th 

Englands Safety by SI. Lo 

Vox cleri and answer 

Humours of a Coffehouse 

King Lewis of France the 
Europe 

Dialogue King of France 
James 

Dialogue about Funds 


Dr Lowers Receipts 

Mariners Jewell 

Meditations 

Travell in Holland Germany ca. 
Testament English Dutch and French 
Art of Glass 

Mathematicall Magick 

Ileathen Gods 

Fermentation 

French and English Gramar 

Veiw of Religions 

Meiges French and English Dictionary 
Chimistry 

Hobbs’s Tracts 

Montaignes Essaya 1st vol. 

Do. vol, 

Do. 3 vol. 

Dutch Voiages to East India 

Temples Memoirs 


Hector of Harvey of the blood Xca. 
Justice of Peace 
and King Chimistry 


Compleat Distiller 
Art of Memory 


Essay on Parliaments by S. Johnson Female Policy 


Gentlemans Journall 
Dialogues 
Sermons 
fA leaf cut out here] 
Treaties of Peace 
Practical Navigation 
Sermons 
Immortality of Souls &ca 
Dictionary Dutch and Malay 
Bible 
Plays 1st vol. quarto 
Plays 2d_ vol. 
Key of Commerce 
Octavos 
Malaya Testament 
Mechanick Exercises 
Smithing 
Joinery 
Carpentry 
Turning 
Bricklayery 
Book of Rates 
Leguats Voiage 
Lockyer of Trade in India 
Moll on the South Sea 
Burton on Repentance 
Salmons Dispensatory 
Compleat Attorney 
Berneir Ist vol. 
Do. 2 vol. 
Trade by Sir J. Child 
Coles English Dictionary 
Period of Humane life 


Art of Brewing 
12 Cesars 
Baxters works 
Companion to the Altar 
Seige of Candia 
Nissena 
Guide for Constables 
Guinea and East India 
The Farmers freind 
World in the Moon 
Annotation on Ecceleiastes 
English Liberties 
Acte of Parliament 
Act for Commissioners of the Admiralty 
1690 
Act on Beer &ca. Anuity of 14 Per A 


Acts to Distraine for Rent 1692 and 1694 

Act to prevent frauds by Morgages 1692 
for Greenland Trade 1692 

Act for Tonage and Poundage 1692 

Act Excise on Beer and Salt &ca. for the 
Lottery 1694 

Act Amendment of the Law 
frauds by Bankrupts 
Pier of Parton in Cumberland 1695 

Act on Salt for E.I.Co. 1698 

Act Aliens Children to inherit 
Suppression of Piracy 1700 

Act for Commissioners of a Union with 
Scotland 
Water Measure of Fruit 

{Act for] Greenland Trade 
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Silver and Gold Thread 1702 
Tonage and Poundage duties on 
French wines and for the Duties on 
East India Goods Unrated 
Forfeited Estates in Ireland 1703 
Act for the Coal Trade 
Repaire of Dover Harbour 1703 
Act for Captors 
Do. in America 1707 
Act Security of Her Majesty’s person 
disc charging attendance in Scotland 
Lighthouse Edystone 1710 
Act on Coals and Windows for the Lot- 
tery £1500000—1710 
Act, South Sea and fishery. 


L. M. 


Act 


ANSTEY. 


YHE ORB ON THE RETABLE IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY.—It does not seem 
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Readers’ Queries. 
AVE-NET FISHERMAN, 1 ask 
information as to this term, which [| 
found in the News Chronicle for 5  Feb,, 
1931, 
great Oxford Dictionary, the ‘ 
lect Dictionary,’ and the 
Occupational Terms,’ 


English Dia- 
Dictionary of 
published by the Min- 


istry of Labour in 1927? The newspaper 
| wrote >— 
The Severn salmon-fishing has opened for 


to be generally known that the orb which the | 


figure of Christ in glory, on the ancient re- 
table in Westminster Abbey, supports on His 
left hand, is a representation of the universe 
according to the views of cosmography then 
held, viz., the heaven above, the earth be- 
neath, and the water under the earth. 

The details are small and require young 
eyes or a hand-lens to make them out. 

At the top of the sphere is the blue firma- 
ment with white clouds, stars, a golden cres- 
cent moon, and a red five-rayed sun. The fir- 
mament is bounded below by a wavy line. 

The surface of the earth is marked by a 
line drawn across the globe a little below the 
centre. Below this line is the green grass 
with flowers, upwards from which, nearly to 
the firmament, trees extend and between their 
branches a bird is seen flying. On the earth 
animals and a bird are represented feeding. 

Below the earth, at the bottom of the orb, 
is the wavy water, with perhaps a fish and a 
boat with a man in it. 

I am not aware that this has ever been 
illustrated, and should greatly like to know 
of any other such orb with a similar repre- 
sentation of the cosmos. 

F. Cuartes Larkin. 
(jURIOUS BAPTISMAL ENTRY.—In the 


Lancaster Parish Registers the following 


entry appears: 
1788. 14 Oct. Lettice. daughter of Jane. the 
wife of James Atkinson, of Skerton, by John 


Hodkinson, Ship Carpenter, 
that he was the Father of the child, 
Atkinson being abroad on board the 
“Three Sisters” as proved by Depositions by | 
J. Fenton Esqr., Magistrate. 


T. Cann Hucues, F. 


James 


S.A. 


who acknowledged | 


ship | 


lave-net fishermen. So far, the number of 
licences taken out is small. It costs a lave- 
net fisherman £10 to get rigged out for the 
season’s work. He has to be lucky and catch a 
good many fish before he can begin to count 
on any profit for his labours, which he has to 
follow regularly, after day and night tides, in 
fair and foul weather. A lave-net fisherman 
stands waist high and sometimes shoulder high 
in water when “fishing. He has to keep a vigi- 
lant eye on the changing currents. In the cold 
months he wears rubber boots and leggings up 
to his waist and a heavy oilskin jac ket. These 
are discarded in the warmer months, when 
lighter clothes are worn. 

1 should esteem some description of the net 
or the method of fishing which would throw 
light on the meaning of “ lave.’’ 

L. R. M. Stracuay. 

The Birmingham. 

ONDON TAVERNS (See clix. 452, 3.2. 

‘The Diary of Jeffrey Boys of Gray’s Inn, 
1671.’—In an extremely informing article at 
the reference, a large number of ‘taverns are 
cited together with “their situations. Three 
of these taverns are, however, unlocated, viz., 
Norman’s, Mason’s Coffee-house, and The 
Residents of Venice. If any reader could 
locate these topographically, and give his 
authorities, I should be much obliged. 

T may remark that ‘“‘ The Woolsack, For- 
ster Lane’’ (p. 454) though no doubt cor- 
rectly copied by Mr. G, J. Gray, should un- 
unquestionably read ‘‘ The Woolpack.” 

J. Pau DE Castro. 

10, Nevill’s Court, E.C.4. 

POLK-LORE OF THE THUMB.—1. In 
regard to ge well-known lines in 
and Juliet,’ I. i 

Abr. Do you . your thumb at us sir? 

Sam. I do bite my thumb, sir. 
the ‘N. E. D.’ offers Randle Cotgrave’s ex- 
planation: ‘‘ to threaten or defie by putting 
the thumb naile into the mouth and with a 
jerke (from the upper teeth) make it to 
knacke.”’ 
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What does it mean? Was this form of 
insult known and practised in England in 
Shakespeare’s day? Is it still in use 
Italy, or in any other part of the continent ? 

9. A German school-girl writes us the date 
of her Abiturienten Exam., and asks us not 
to forget to squeeze our thumbs for her on 
that day, Is the origin of this custom known 
to anyone of your readers? I have only met 
with it in Germany, 

Henry W. Busu. 
Worthing. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


in | 


| nal. 


ARTHOLOMEW ELLIOTT.—Information | 


is desired concerning Bartholomew Elliott, 
of Usselby Hall, Co. Lincoln. He married 31 
Aug., 1745, Frances (née Shaw) widow of the 
Rey, Joseph Bilcliffe, of Usselby Hall, and 
was buried at Usselby 16 Oct., 1780, leaving 
one son, John Bartholomew. It is probable 
that he was not of Lincolnshire origin. His 
stepson, Joseph Bilcliffe, was Major-General, 
H.E.1.C.8., and is said to have been a friend 
of Capt. James Cook. The Rev. Joseph Bil- 
cliffe had been master of a Free School in 
Cripplegate. 

G. S. 
Holton le Moor, Lincoln. 


HE NINE WORTHIES. — What is the 
origin of the Nine Worthies? They 
occur as early as Chaucer. Did they appear 
on the stage in a mystery play? At 7S. 
vili, 22, a poem describing them is printed 
from Harl. MS. 2259. f. 39d. I have seen a 
MS. (date 1422-1443) where they speak eight 
lines in turn, each ending with a moral. of 
the fickleness of fortune and certainty of 
death. The poem is appended to a royal 
pedigree showing Henry VI’s descent from 
Saxon and British kings, and in parallel 
columns the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
the Princes of Wales. This suggests that it 
may have been written on the Welsh border. 


G. 8. G. 


IR W. H. MACNAUGHTEN.—It is said 
that the headless body of this officer 


h 


» (assassinated at Kabul) was purchased for its 


weight in gold by his widow (afterwards Mar- 
chioness of Headfort). (See Bengal: Past 
and Present, vy, 310). Is there any truth in 
the story ? 
H. Buttock. 

Capt. 
\fAsor R. L. AMBROSE.—Particulars of 
 Holkar’ : 

olkar’s officer of the above name are 
asked for, 


H. Buttock. 
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ICKENS AND RAILWAY SIGNALS.— 
In ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ Charles 
Dickens says, ‘‘ the railway shut a green eye 
and opened a red one,”’ as an all-clear signal. 
I am told that this is wrong, as at no time, 
and on no line, was red ever an all-clear sig- 
Could any reader inform me whether 
this is correct, or whether Dickens was right? 
If so, to what line did he refer? 


C. TynpaLL WULcKo. 
142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


ILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AND 
ROBERT THE DEVIL: PICTURES 
WANTED.—There are two pictures that I 
have seen of which I am most anxious to 
obtain copies or photographs. They are :— 
1. William the Conqueror’s Courtship of 
Matilda of Flanders at Bruges. He is knock- 


| ing her down in the midst of her ladies in 


a street of Bruges. 

2. Robert the Devil’s Courtship—or meet- 
ing with Arlotta, the mother of William the 
Conqueror, Robert the Devil, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, is looking over some bushes at a beau- 
tiful girl washing clothes in a shallow river, 
a mill in the background. 

I should be so much obliged if any of your 
readers could tell me where these pictures are 
to be found. 

H. ve H. Hate. 


Colonel. 


DENTIFICATION OF GOSPELS FOR 
FEAST DAYS.—The Ancient Book of the 
London Weavers’ Company which largely con- 
sists of the records of a Fraternity attached 
to the Weavers’ Craft, contains the Vulgate 
text of four passages from the Gospels, viz., 


St. Mark viii. 15-26; St. Matthew xx. 
17-19; St. Luke i. 26-38, and St. John i. 
1-14. The two last passages are the Gospels 


appointed for Lady Day and Christmas Day 
respectively. Can any reader identify the 
other passages as appropriated to any feast 
days? 

G. R. Y. Rapcuirre. 


“ QUTIS.”’ — He was responsible for a 
volume of ‘ Poetry And _ Criticism’ 
(‘‘ Privately Printed for the Author, By 
Bradbury and Evans, 1850’). It opens with 
a poem, ‘A Voice from St. Helena, 1840,’ 
written on the occasion of the removal of the 
great Emperor’s remains to Les Invalides at 
Paris in that year, and a footnote at the con- 
clusion states :— 
Napoleon’s Confessor, an amiable old Italian 
priest, who was fellow passenger with Outis, 
homeward bound in 1821, repeated some Latin 
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verses, which he had indited on St. 
beginning thus: 
Equoris in medio, praeruptis ambitu saxis, 
{nsula St. Helenae nomine parva jacet; 
Truncato similis cono, convallibus imis 
Secta, et dumosis sentibus hirta regit, Ke. 
What were the real name and rank of 
““Outis’’?? He was evidently well known at 
the Colonial Office in London during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, as his volume 
also includes ‘Prologue for a 
Theatre, with the Comedy of The Rivals.’ 


Helena, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Colonial |. 
hrice or bryce, 


There is no mention of ‘‘ Outis,’’ or his book, | 


in Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary, but it 
would be, of course, impossible to compile a 


complete list of privately printed works of | 


anonymous and pseudonymous authors, 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
49, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 
THE SEVEN SAINTS OF BRITTANY.— 
Who are these? I suppose St. Pol de 
Léon is one. Is there any book in which in- 


formation can be got about them, churches | — 


dedicated to them, etc. ? 
S. 


Replies. 


HERNIA AMONG THE 


Marcu 14, 1991, 


ANGLO - SAXONS, 4 

(clx. 153). i 

Old English word for ‘ hernia” | 
is not, as might have been supposed, | 


which means breach” 
of all sorts of things (bone. 


or breaking ”’ 


breaking, breach of the peace, breach of | 
Lent, etc.), and would correspond to the | 


modern German Bruch ‘ hernia’’ and simi- 
lar words in Dutch, Danish, and Swedish. 
Nor is there any Old English word corres- 
ponding to the more exact German Leisten- | 
bruch groin-breach, hernia,”’ 
might have been, perhaps, 


formed — from 


as there | 


scearu “share, groin,”’ or lesca (for *léosca?) | 


Darmbruch | 
suggests that 
intestine ’’ there 


The German 
hernia 


lisk, groin.” 
‘ intestine-breach, 
from Old English pearm 


' might have been formed pearmes brice or 
pearmbrice, but these are not found. Nor is 


TTOBBING-FOOT.”—Mr, A. P. Herbert’s | 


mention in “the Week Review for 
Feb. 27, of ‘‘ the jolly old last,’’ determines 
me to ask you a long-deferred question. 


Mr. H, M. Thomlinson, in ‘ London River,’ | 


speaking of an old cobbler whom he used to 
visit, writes: “‘he rose from his hobbing- 
foot.’’ 

Is this designation known generally, or is 
it a South of England name? It does not 
seem to be known about here, and although 
resident in several Yorkshire towns, I have 
never heard it. 

Frank RuHODEs. 

Scarborough. 

VERMANTEL MOTTOES.—Can anyone 

give me a few of these? I want something 
less trite than ‘‘ Kast, West, Hame’s Best.’’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ERSE OF POEM WANTED. — What is the | 


third verss of the poem “T’o a Panther,’ 
from ‘ Both Sides of Suez,’ by Hilton Brown? 
It begins: 
“Confound you, Pard, you spotted insolent.” 
KE. H. Baxter. 
EFERENCE WANTED: J. S. MILL ON 
MUSIC.—-I have heard that somewhere J. 
S. Mill expressed a fear that eventually all 
possible permutations and combinations of 
musical notes would be exhausted, so that no 
more original melodies could be created. Could 
any reader direct me to the “chapter and 
verse ” of this? 
Ss. 


there any compound of brice with gutt “gut” 
or one of the words for ‘‘ belly,’’ such as belg, 


wamb, hrif (ef, modern English ‘ midriff”’), | 


or hreper ‘‘ breast’’ (cognate with 


Gothic | 


hairpra “howels.’’) The modern Icelandic for | 


‘hernia ’’ is kvipslit, both elements of which 
have cognates in Old English, but there is no 
similar Old English compound cwipslite, 
and, if there were, the meaning would be dif- 
ferent owing to the specialised sense of Old 
Inglish cwipa womb.”’ 

Instead of all these we find in Old Eng- 
lish for ‘“‘ hernia ’’ simply héala, cognate 


with Old High German hola, Old Icelandic | 
haull, the Greek «dn and Russian kila. It} 
is phonologically possible that these words | 


are connected with modern English ‘‘ hollow ” 
and modern German hohl ‘‘ hollow,’’ and in 
that case they might indicate that the rup- 
ture, disappearing when the patient lay 
down, was regarded as a kind of cavity. 
Such at least is the not very convincing theory 


a 


of Professor Karl Sudhoff, in J. Hoops’s | 
‘ Reallexikon der Germanischen  Altertums- 
kunde’ i, 331, Strassburg, 1911-13. Another 


doubtful attempt at an etymology connects 


back.’? See E. Berneker, ‘Slavisches Ety- 


mologisches Worterbuch,’ p. 677, Heidelberg, 

1908-13. ; 
The only example of the use of héala cited | 

in Bosworth and Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dic: 7 


these words with Latin cilus “‘ the posteriors, : 
fundament,”? Irish cil and Welsh cil “ the 
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tionary occurs in King Alfred’s translation of | (,ARLYLE QUERY (clx. 153).—I suggest 


Pope Gregory’s Cura Pastoralis, where it 
means hydrocele, not intestinal hernia. I 
quote from the translation of Alfred’s Old 
English by Henry Sweet (Early English Text 
Society, 1872, pp. 63,64) :—- 

The sublime voice commanded Moses to tell 
Aaron that no man of their kin or household 
was to offer to his God any bread, nor come to 
his ministration, if he had any blemish: if he 
were blind or lame, or had too big or too little 
a nose, or if he were crooked-nosed, or had 
broken hands or feet, or were hump-backed or 
blear-eyed, or afflicted with albugo or continual 
scabbiness, or eruptions or hydrocele, 

The Old English for ‘‘ if he... were, . 
afflicted with... hydrocele”’ is ‘‘ gifhe.. . 
hefde . healan,’’ representing the Latin 
of the Vulgate, ‘‘ si... fuerit , . . herniosus ”’ 
(Leviticus xxi. 18, 20), or, as Gregory has it, 
‘ponderosus.”’ The adjective healede, 
tured, hydrocelous,’’ occurs later on in the 
‘Pastoral Care’ (pp. 72, 73). The same kind 


that the section entitled ‘Pig Philo- 
sophy,’ in the eighth of the ‘ Latter-day Pam- 
phlets’ (‘ Jesuitism,’ Aug 1, 1850), is what 
is meant by the ‘‘ Théorie des Cochons.’’ It 
is supposed to be translated from a MS. of 


Sauerteig’s, entitled ‘‘ Schwein’sche Welt- 
ansicht.”’ 

L. R. M. Srracnan. 
Birmingham. 
YHANNEL STEAMBOATS (clx. 154).— 


In my ‘Chronological Order of the 
Introduction of Steam-Propelled Vessels into 


| the Royal Navy’ (see clii. 327, 345, 365, also 


' the Royal Navy in 1837, 
| these Packet Vessels was 
| (sometimes Royal Sovereign), 
rup- | 


of affection is denoted by hernia in the ‘ Epi- | 


grams’ of Martial (iii. 24, 9) and by her- 
niosus in the Augustan History (Lampridius, 
Vita Heliogabali,’ 24 [25]). 

Sudhoff (at the place quoted above) refers 
among the other authorities, to Johann Geld- 


ner’s ‘Untersuchungen altenglischen 
Krankheitsnamen,’ a school ‘* Programm,’’ 


published at Augsburg in 1907, which I have 
not seen. V. Deneffe, ‘ Les bandages her- 
niaires & l’époque mérovingienne,’ Anvers, 
1900, described six bandages for hernia which 
were found in Lorraine and northern France, 
some of them, according to Sudhoff, belonging 
to the fifth century, ; 

The word burstenness as a name for hernia 
Was in use at least from 1483 (the earliest 


| board, from Woolwich down the Thames. 
Her Mayjesty’s 


cliv. 62) the Post Office Paddle Steam Packets 
were included as they were handed over to 

The earliest of 
called Sovereign 
She was built 
by William Elias Evans at Rotherhithe in 
1821, and two years later she _ carried 
George IV from Holyhead to Ireland. When 
transferred to the Royal Navy in 1837 she 
was re-named Monkey, and became a tug or 
towing-vessel, being deleted from the Navy 
Lists circa 1889-90. In August, 1842, she 
towed the Royal Yacht, Royal George (sail), 
with Queen Victoria and Prince Albert on 
Six 
steam vessels and the 
Trinity House yacht Vestal formed the escort 


| to the Forth, and another tug was hired for 


quotation in the ‘ New English Dictionary ’) | 


until the eighteenth century, when it figures 


in Nathaniel Bailey’s ‘ English Dictionary,’ | 


sv, “hernious.’? In 1483 it was spelt bros- 
fynes, Modern dialects, shown by 
Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ have 
the forms bhrossen-bodied, bawsen-bellicd, 
hussen- and busten-bellied, or -billy, especially 
applied to animals, In Old English 
horstenness occurs, meaning ‘‘ a breaking out, 
abscess ” (Bosworth and Toller). 
Though Old English bryce is not found in 
the sense of ‘‘ hernia,” the word does occur 
in that sense in Middle English, in the late 
form breche. The ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
8.0, breach, sb. 7 a. has a quotation from the 


as 


Year 1398, 


L. R. M. Srracnan. 
Birmingham University. 


| 1824. 


the return voyage, which vessel reached the 
Thames five days before the Royal yacht. 

Mail service was established between Dover 
and Calais in 1821, and a steamer had been 
plying in the neighbourhood of Southampton 
Water and the Solent as early as 18 July, 
1820. In 1822 the paddle vessel Medina 
made the first trip from Southampton to the 
Channel Islands, but a company was _ not 
formed to run steamers on this route until 
In 1835 the Commercial Steam Packet 
Company was formed, and in December of 
that year the South Coast of England 
Steam Navigation Company was established. 

Mails were not carried by railway before 
1838. The London and Southampton Rail- 
way Company was formed in 1834, and the 
line between Southampton and Winchester 
was opened to traffic in 1839, reaching Lon- 
don in 1840, The name of this company was 
changed to London and South Western, when 
a branch line was contemplated to Ports- 
mouth in 1839. 

In 1842 the South Western Steam Packet 
Company was formed. The vessels of this 
company worked between Southampton, 
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Havre; Southampton and 
the Channel Islands; Weymouth and the 
Channel Islands, and the Channel Islands 
and St. Malo and Granville, 

The London and South Eastern Railway 
was opened between London and Folkestone 


Portsmouth and 


28 June, 1843, and between London = and 
Dover, 7 Keb., 1844, 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 


gation Company, which traces its commence- 
ment back to the building of the William 
Fawcett in 1825, really commenced its work 
in 1840, when Southampton was chosen for 
the Home Port, In 1850 the steamers on the 
Peninsular line, Southampton to Vigo, Cadiz, 
Oporto, Lisbon, and Gibraltar, were Iberia 
(built 1836), Montrose (built 1844), Pacha 
(built 1843), Jupiter and Madrid. On the 


Alexandria line they were the Bentinck 
(built 1843), Indus, Pottinger and Ripon, 
sailings from Southampton for Gibraltar, 


Malia, and Alexandria, on the 20th of every 
month. The Constantinople line sailed from 
Southampton on the 29th of every month; 
these vessels called at Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Constantinople, and were named Erin, 
Euxine and Sultan, whilst Tagus (built 1837) 
was stationed in the Black Sea. 

Between Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, Aden, 
and Suez, the Hindostan (built 1842), Had- 
dington, Oriental (built 1840), and Percursor 
(built 1841) were running. 

Between Bombay, Ceylon, Penang, 
Hong Kong the Achilles, Pekin, and Bra- 
ganza (built 1836), and also the Malta were 
employed, whilst the Canton was on the 
Chinese River service, and Hong Kong was 
connected with Shanghai by the Lady Mary 
Wood. All the fleet were paddle vessels, 
These are names of ships which may still be 
dear to the hearts of many. 

The Royal West India Mail Steam Packet 
Company was incorporated in 1839. In Dec- 
ember, 1841, Southampton was chosen as the 
Home Port, and so remains—the company 
being now the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company. Among their vessels was the 
Great Western (built 1837) of (1778)T. bur- 
then, which had a length of 207 ft. The 
Thames, Medway, Trent, Clyde, Tay, Teviot, 
Forth and Dee were all built in 1841; Avon 
and Severn were built in 1842, and the Con- 


and 


way in 1847. These vessels were of course all 
paddle vessels, 
Qucen Victoria and the Prince Consort 


visited the Industrial Exhibition at Paris, 
24 Aug., 18535. The old Royal yacht, Royal 
George, was then a hulk for the accommoda- 
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tion of the officers and men of the royal 
yachts not in commission, The Victoria and 
Albert Royal paddle yacht, built 26 April, 


1843, 
and the second Victoria and 
launched as wood-built, paddle, Royal 
yacht on 16 Jan., 1855, Her officer’s appoint: i 
dated 3 March, 1855, and it is} 
not at all improbable that Her Majesty, with 

Hlis Royal Highness, travelled from Ports: 
mouth to France in this vessel, which was f 
broken up 1903-4, The third and last Vic. 

toria and Albert is a wood-built screw Royal & 
yacht, launched (as the others were, at Pem. | 
broke) on 9 May, 1899, but not commissioned | 


until 23 July, 1901, i 


had been re-named Osborne in 1854: 
Albort had been 


ments were 


Joun A. Ruperr-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


When and Prince Albert 
visited Napoleon IIL in Paris, they sailed 
direct from Osborne to Boulogne, in their 
new steam yacht, Victoria and Albert. Leav- 
ing Osborne at 4.30 a.m. on Saturday, Aug. 
18, 1855, they reached Boulogne at 1.45 p.m, 
They returned from Boulogne on Monday, 
Aug, 27, about 11 p.m., and arrived at Os- 
borne on Tuesday morning at 8.45. Napoleon | 
had visited Queen Victoria in April of the 
same year, crossing from Calais to Dover 
in the French screw corvette Pelican. A 
dense fog endangered the safety of the vessel 
and delayed arrival at Dover. Returning . 
by the same route, but not being satisfied f 
with the pe formance of the Pelican on the f 
voyage to England, the Emperor directed his 
admiral to put himself in communication 
with Mr, Churchward, the manager of the § 
Postal Steam-packet Company, and the latter 
placed at the Imperial service two fine new f 
steamers, Empress and Queen, described as 
the chefs d’amuvre of Mr. Mare, the eminent | 
ship-builder of Blackwall. These vessels had 
formed part of the Imperial squadron in the 
voyage to England, when the Emperor was 
enabled to judge of their performances. § 
Napoleon and the Empress Eucénie who 


Queen Victoria 


companied him, crossed on the Empress. The | 
directors of the company, Messrs. Chureh- J 
ward and De Clepsedel, were on hoard. 


(Illustrated London News, April 28, 1855). 
¢. 


\ ILITARY UNITS RAISED IN GLOU- 

CESTERSHIRE (clx. 115, 1575. — I do 
not see in L.X.1.’s list ‘‘ The Gloucestershire 
Regiment of Yeomanry (avalry.’’ I have 4 
commission as Major in this unit, granted on 
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May 12, 1834 to Arthur itsq., by 


S AND QUERIES. 


the Duke of Beaufort, as Lord Lieutenant | 
of the county. 
S. 
Pu ROYAL HUNT (clx. 158, ao, * The 
Master of the Cormorants Tents ”’ 


must have been hiding-places where hounds 
could be held on leash, under cover, during a 
deer drive, The Latin name for such ap- 
pointed spots in the fourteenth century forest 
rolls was fristera or trista. Cf, “to keep 


tryst.”’ 

“ Toils ’’ the same as 
‘buekstalls,’’ or deer traps, of 
wattle hurdles and nets, in which deer could 
be captured, A staff of men and boys would 
be required to man these ‘tents and toils.”’ 


doubtless 
enclosures, 


were 


Cowell, ‘ Interpreter,’ gives a reference to 
immunity from these obligations: et sint 


quieti de... buekstall et tristris, 

The Act 19 Henry VII ec, 11 (1504) pre- 
scribed ponaities for the destruction of deer 
“with nets called deer hays and buckstalls,”’ 
and prohibited anyone from using them 
unless the owner of a park, forest or chace. 


| the funeral, 


R. S. B. 
‘Lumbermen ”’ Obviously ‘* Lymner- | 
men.’ ie., one who leads hounds on_ the | 
leash: See ‘'The Master of Game,’ by Edward | 


Duke of York (sub title), 
book on Hunting. Edited by W. A. and F, 
Baillie-Grohman (1909). The glossary gives 
full references to ‘‘ Lymner’’ and =‘ Lym- 
nere’’ (the latter denoting both man = and 
hound) where used in the book. 

Shakespeare, ‘ King Lear,’ ITI. vi. 71, has: 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel, grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym. 

See note pp. 20-21, 64, ‘The Diary of 
Wm. Silence’? (A Study of Shakespeare and 
of Elizabethan Sport), by Rt. Hon. D. H. 
Made len, 1907. 

‘The History of the Royal Buck-hounds, 
by J. P. Hore, pp. 106 and 107, 
date 1609-10 : 


Richard Crockford, lymmerman, received 20d. 
a day for his w: and 20s. per annum for 
his livery. It thus appears that the Privy or 
Household branch of the Royal Buekhounds, 
per se, under the new arrangement consisted of 
the Master, the Sergeant, one yeoman pricker 
keeping hs own horse, eleven yeoman prickers 
the “gentleman? huntsman, four grooms, a 
Waggoner, and a 


Tents: “To tent’? is a common word in 
NX. Yorkshire vet for to attend, guard, watch. 
cattle grazing on the roadsides, and in simi- 


gives under 


yes 


the oldest English | 
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lar applications in other connections. 

Toils: Nets placed in the way which he 
(the hart) would naturally take, to run into 
the park at a spot where a carefully con 
trived toil led up to an opening in the pale.”’ 
(from p. 22, ‘Diary of Wm, Silence,’ see 
above). A footnote to this quotation refers 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ IV. iii. 2; ‘ Jul. 
Il, i, 206; ‘Hamlet,’ IIL. ii. 362 
‘Ant. and Cleo:,’ V. it. 351. 

Wim, Taplin’s ‘ Sporting Dictionary,’ 1803, 
gives under ‘ Toils’: ‘‘ Park nets of great 
strength and magnitude, are so called. They 
are used in taking deer alive, for removal 
from one park to another.”’ 

J. 


to 
Caes,’ 


Grove House, Norton-on-Tees, 
\ ODERN FOLKLORE: SNOWDROPS 
| (clx, 100, 138, 160). Re snowdrops 


have heard from a social 
that it is most unlucky 
unlucky, in fact—to give 
even those not native to 
white chrysanthemums, to 
Apparently some implication 
being white, they would be suitable for 
is involved. The people to whom 
these particular white chrysanthemums were 


being 
worker 


unlucky, 1 
London 
almost offensively 

any white flowers, 

England, like 

sick people. 


that, 


| given were quite young, moderately well edu- 


cated, typical Londoners, and yet supersti- 
tious on this point—which they said was well 
known to everyone, 

F, M. VERRALL. 


In Warwickshire we think it extremely 
unlucky to bring snowdrops into the house. 


An acquaintance of mine—not a native—who 
filled her fiowerbowls with them lately, 
spread consternation, real or feigned, among 


her guests, and only a day or two ago I heard 
how a gift of snowdrops was the forerunner 
of an attack of illness, which speedily over- 


took the recipient. M. D. H. 
| pe ST EXPLOSIONS IN COAL MINES 
159, s.v. ‘Explosions Flour 
| Mills ’).—The answer at the reference goes 


presen astray. Dust explosicns in mines 


| are due to impalpably fine coal!-dust stirred 


up generally by a blown out shot. Thev are 
not caused hy stone-dust, Stone-dust will not 
burn or explede. The dusting of mines is the 
intentional laving of stone-dust in danverous 
mines so that at the first stage in which the 
coal-dust is raised and fired the stone-dust 
mixed with it shall prevent the pronagation 
of the flame. It does not mean freeing them 


f stone-dust. 
rom stone-dust C. Bors 


¥ 
= 
= 
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YAPTAIN THOMAS WILLIAMSON (elx. 

115, 160).—To what has been said about 
the author of ‘Oriental Field Sports,’ the 
notice of his death in The Asiatic Journal, 
November, 1817, may be added:—‘‘ Died at 
Paris Captain Williamson, author of Indian 
Field Sports, leaving wife and seven children 
destitute.”’ 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 

UGUS (clx. 102).—In Black’s ‘ Guide to 

Cornwall,’ 1907, p. 130, occurs the follow- 
ing after passing Coverack Cove: ‘‘ The cliffs 
now assume a greenish hue, and are pierced 
with fantastic caverns (hugos, Cornish) and 
jagged fissures.’”” And on the same page, 
after passing Cadgwith, and ‘‘the Devil’s 
Frying Pan’: ‘‘ Near this also are two 
grand caverns, known as Raven’s Hugo and 
Dolor Hugo, the latter an old smuggling 
store.’’ 

In Murray’s ‘ Handbook of Devon and 
Cornwall,’ 1865, just before Kynance Cove, 
p. 306, occurs the following: ‘‘ Just S. of 
Gue-graye is a sheer precipice of 250 ft., 
pierced at the base by a_ cavern called 
Pigeon’s Hugo. In the Land’s End district 
the same word is pronounced ‘fugo’ and 
‘ fugan.’ All are the same with Welsh, 
Ogof, a cave, accessible only from the water 
and during the finest weather.”’ 


W. T. Hueco. 


SEAWATER AQUARIA (clx, 117, 160). — 

The Rev. W. Tuckwell, in the chapter of 
his ‘ Reminiscences »f Oxford,’ devoted to 
Prescientfic Science,’? at p. 42, says: A 
few years later came another self-taught 
genius, Chapman, a watch-maker with a shop 
opposite Balliol, whose large and well-stocked 
marine aquarium, a thing of beauty at that 
time rare, attracted wondering visitors.’’ He 
then goes on to record how it was Chapman 
who recognised and saved from destruction 
the monster Cetiosaurus dug up during the 
construction of Kirtlington Station. The 
chapter contains no dates to give a meaning 
to the words ‘‘a few years later,’’ but the 
period indicated seems to be the early ’ forties. 


FICTION IN FOREIGN 
4 TONGUES (clix, 226, 280). — Arnold 
Bennett: German Translations, 

In the British Museum catalogue no Ger- 
man translations of Arnold Bennett’s works 
seem to be recorded. There are, however, 
several, one of which is of some interest, as 
the translator has changed the title. 

In the popular collection of novels, ‘‘ En- 
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translation of Arnold Bennett’s ‘ The Gates © 
of Wrath’ appears as volume 999. The title | 


page is: ‘* Millionenjager |Roman_ von 


Arnold Bennett | 1926 | I. Engelhorns Nachf, i 


Stuttgart.’”’ | ‘The Gates of Wrath’ had | 


then to wait twenty-three years before it was 
translated into German. 

The translator has added a note of explana. 
tion (p. 135) to ‘‘ Enstone”’: 
London.”’ 


‘* Bahnhof in | 
The English edition (1927) con- 


sulted has, however, ‘‘ Euston ’”’ (p. 154) for © 


which ‘‘ Enstone ’’? seems to be a misprint. 

Apparently, the translator or the pub- 
lisher, or both, thought that ‘‘ Millionen- 
jager’? was a better title than ‘‘ Das Tor 
der Verdammnis ’’? (German translation, p. 
142). It is certainly shorter. In other res- 
pects the translator keeps closely, perhaps 
too closely, to her original text. 

H. Gorpon Warp. 


ANKERS AND LITERATURE (elx. 81, 
120, 158). -- Pelham Grenville Wode- 
house, the humorous writer, and creator of 
Jeeves, Ukridge, and other amusing charae- 
ters, was formerly a bank clerk. 
Witrrep H. Honpen. 


()UZEL GALLEY SOCIETY (clx. 153).— 

In the 
trations of British History,’ London, 1886, 
it is stated that early in the year 1700 the 
case of a ship in the Port of Dublin excited 
much controversy and legal perplexity, with- 
out being brought to any satisfactory decision. 


sritish Museum’s ‘ Medallic Illus- | 


In order to put an end to this delay and ex- | 
pense, the matter was referred to an arbitra- © 


tion of merchants, whose decision was prompt 
and highly approved. On the utility of this 
precedent, a society, consisting of the most 
respectable merchants in Dublin, was formed 
for determining these commercial differences 
by arbitration. The name of the vessel was 
the Ouzel Galley, and from it the society 
adopted its name, The costs decreed against 
the parties who submitted to their arbitra- 
tion were always appropriated to charitable 
purposes. 
respondent was worn by members of _ the 
Society, but was not executed till the bezin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

In his ‘ British Naval Medals,’ London, 
1919, the Marquess of Milford Haven gives 
the same explanation. 


From this it will be seen that both the # 
authorities consulted by your correspondent 


give the information required. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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A detailed account of this Society will be, Big Cats and other Beasts.’ 1910. 


found in C. Litton Falkiner’s ‘ Illustrations 
of Irish History,’ pp. 203-8, where the origin 
of its title is fully explained. ‘The Society 
was founded aboue 1705 by the merchants of 
Dublin, and has for its object the settlement 
of all commercial disputes by arbitration, 
and without recourse to the law. At each 
meeting members were bound, on pain of a 
fine, to wear the gold medal pendant from 
an orange ribbon. The Society continued in 
existence until 1888, when it was voluntarity 
wound up. 
Lionet L, FLETCHER. 


(HE CAT IN SIGN AND ORNAMENT 
(clx. 116, 154, 176). — It was at The Cat 
and Bagpipes, at the corner of Downing 
Street and King Street, Whitehall, that the 
inquest was held on the Rt. Hon. Spencer 
Perceval, Prime Minister, who was assassin- 
ated in the House of Commons by John 
Bellingham in 1812. 
E. E. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 
The Cat and Lion, Stretton, 
Round the sign over the inn door 


NEWTON. 


Cheshire. 
is the 


inscription: ‘‘ The lion is strong, the cat is 
vicious, my ales are good and so are my 
liquors.’ 

Mr. T. A. Coward, in his book, ‘ Pic- 


turesque Cheshire,’ points out that ‘‘ Lewis 
Carroll,’’ whose Cheshire Cat is so familiar 
was born at Daresbury, near Stretton; 
doubtless he had often seen the inn sign. 


A. W. Boyp. 


A way-side public-house, in the parish of 
Sowton, about four miles from Exeter, is 
known as the Cat and Fiddle. The sign, 
which is in colour, depicts a cat playing a 
fiddle. 


H. Taprey-Soper. 


The following may be of interest :—‘ The 
Book of Cats,’ by Chas H. Rose, with illus- 
trations by the author. London: Griffith 
and Farran, Corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1868 . It is described as ‘‘ A chit-chat 
chronicle of Feline Facts and _ Fancies, 
Legendary, Lyrical, Medical, Mirthful and 
Miscellaneous.‘’’ Twenty illustrations. 

Other books are: Brown (Hattie), ‘ Cato- 
ninetales, a Domestic Epic.’ Illustrated, | 
limited to 300 copies, 1891; ‘ Concerning 
Cats: Book of Poems by many authors, 
selected by A. Tomson, 1892; Jennings 
(J.), ‘Domestic or Fancy Cats.’ Illustrated, | 
n.d. (ca, 1900); Wilson (D.), ‘ Anecdotes of | 


| honour. 


| Chard. 


We U. 
ADY SYKES, NOVELIST:  BIO- 
GRAPHICAL INFORMATION 
SOUGHT (clx. 154).—The only further in- 
formation which I can give is that this lady’s 
Christian name commenced with S. I have 
looked in vain for any biographical particu- 
lars of her in the usual biographical and 
bibliographical sources, where her name is 

variously given as ‘* Sykes ”’ or ‘‘ Sikes.”’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


BEVILL SURNAME (clx. 30, 68, 84, 123). 
—The Cornish Bevills (or Bevilles) are 
well known. Pedigrees of the family will be 
found in Vivian, ‘ Visitations of the County 
of Cornwall,’ and in the description of Pol- 
perro by Couch—both scarce volumes. 
Unfortunately, I have access to neither at 
present, but I have made an MS. index to 


Couch. My entry for  Beville runs: 
‘* Beville, alias de Beuil, Beuille, Bevil, 
Bevill, de Beville, Bevyll. 54. 61. pass. 
62, pass. 63, pass, [63]. 69, pass. 70, 
pass, 171. 216, ped. [216]. 218, ped. 


(218].’’ This will obviate the reading of the 
entire work, though Couch well deserves that 
‘61, pass.’’ signifies at least three 
references to the surname Beville, on p. 61; 
‘* 216 ped.’’ means that a three-generation (or 
longer) pedigree of Beville may be con- 
structed from information given in p. 216; 
[216] ’’ records an instance, given on p. 
216, of the surname Beville being borne as a 
Christian name. 

Should I be able, I shall be happy to for- 
ward to H. D. the information given by 
Couch, should he desire it. 

Before the age which made Clifford, Stan- 
ley, and Sydney public property, to have 
borne a surname as a Christian name was 
generally an indication of descent through 
females from the family whose surname was 
so borne. Such genealogical clues should not 
be disregarded, 

F. M. Hueco. 

15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


ARADISE AS A PLACE NAME (clix. 
passim; clx. 12, 88, 137, 177).—Paradise 
occurs frequently as a place name in Somer- 
set, as is evidenced by the following :—Para- 
dise—a part of the town of Yeovil; farm, 
Burland, Staplegrove; square, Taunton; 
hamlet near Burnham; house and estate near 
E It is also found near Stanton Drew 

and Stoke-sub-Hamdon. 

W. G. Wittis-Warson. 
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The Library. 


The Question of Greek Independence. By 
C. W. Crawley. (Cambridge University 
Press. 15s. net.) 

STUDY of British policy in the Near 
East from 1821 to 1833, this work, 
necessarily centred deep in diplomacy, con- 
fines itself almost entirely within that field. 

It is stiff reading, and must have been stiff 

writing. European politics in these years 

present little in the characters of politicians 
and sovereigns, little also in the way of 
methods, principles or even causes to give 

diplomacy a fairly satisfying focus, or a 

truly unifying impetus. The independence 

of Greece is not the cause it would have been 
if there had been a nation from the ancient 

Greck stocks to be made independent. 

As Mr. Crawley points out, the matter of 
chief importance for England was_ the 
assumption at this time of an attitude to- 
wards Russia which was to establish itself, 
and develop and later on display itself 
in the Crimean war. To the student 
this close and able exposition of the move- 


| Books in the hands of Messrs. Duta 


ments of statecraft in one of those periods | 
when statecraft pure and simple reveals it- | 
self most tellingly will be of the utmost | 


value; still more so will be the reasoned 
and detailed account of these years merely 
as history. Mr. Crawley makes no new 
formal appreciation of Canning, of Welling- 
ton, or of Metternich, yet this survey—into 
which an astonishing amounof material has 
been worked—enlarges and so to speak 
solidifies them to the reader’s mind. The 
state of Greece and the characteristics of the 
Greeks form a topic which, without any 
divagations into the picturesque, helps to give 
the work some warmth of humanity. Per- 
haps the most generally interesting chapters 
are those respectively entitled ‘ Prince 
Leopold’ and ‘Greece, 1830-2.’ To the 
philosophically minded this particular series 
of diplomatic encounters will probably serve 


chiefly as example of a condition of things | 


that can hardly ever be set up again and 
one which it is already, and in the future will 
increasingly be, more difficult to adjust one’s 
imagination than are many in times more re- 
mote. 

BooOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE, 


Catalogue No. 182 of the collection of Rare | 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 


Co. (which starts out with an in 


ing ‘‘ Short Note about ourselves ”) describes 
between five and six hundred items any one 


of which would rejoice any collector’s 


Some of them are of major importance—such 
as the ‘ Comedia di Dante ’,’ printed at Flor- 
/ence in 1481 (£250); or the first edition of 
Johnson’s ‘Rasselas’ (1759: £150); or 
Redouté’s ‘Les Liliacées ’—eight large folic 


volumes published in Paris 1802-16 


again, a set of the Edinburgh paper, the 
Mirror, which was published in 1779 an? 
1780—the fourth edition in three volume. 


with three portraits in  water-colour, 


bound by Edwards (£125). It is interesting 
to note the high prices which first edition: 
of Sir James Barrie’s early works command 
here are ‘ A Window in Thrums ’ (to be sur. 
with two autograph letters of the author 
inserted in it), priced £165 (1889), and ‘ The 


Little Minister’ (1891, 3 vols.), not 


lutely perfect, priced £135. Of Trollope there 
is one specially good item, ‘ The Belton 


Estate ’ (1866: £40); of Scott there are 
a score first editions, the most prized 
“Rob Roy’ (1818: £90), while other 
ones are ‘Guy Mannering’ (1815: 
and ‘The Antiquary’ (1816: £40); 


‘ Fielding ’ the principal item is the three 
volumes of ‘ Miscellanies’ (1743: £106). 
| Gray is represented by seven items, chief of 


which is the ‘Ode Performed in the 8 


House at Cambridge ’ (1769: £75). Items of 
curious interest—to take two or three out of 
a number—are a_ sixteenth century album 
volume of drawings (portraits and coats-of- 


/arms, Flemish work) for which £65 


_ price; a letter wrapper addressed by Andrew 
Marvell (£20), and an attractive bust in 
biscuit de Sivres of Napoleon Buonaparte 


| from the Lady Bickersteth Collection 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ApproveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 


charge. Contributors are requested alw 


| give their names and addresses, for the. 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 


publication. 
WHEN answering a query, or referring 


article to which has already appeared, corres- 


pondents are requested to give within 


theses—immediately after the exact heading— 


| the numbers of the series, volume and 


at which the contribution in question is to 


found. 


the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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